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Chapter I 

A COMPARISON OF THE SIMILARITIES OF THE TEACHING-LEARN- 

ING PROCESS AS SET FORTH BY FIVE LEADING EDUCATORS OF 

THE PAST AND PRESENT 

The fact is well known in educational circles today, 
that the old style of teaching a mass of unrelated facts from 
the textbook, facts that are not only unrelated to each other 

put unrelated to life, is on the wane. 

The concept of teaching which is today replacing the old 
method is known as the unit idea. This concept of teaching is 
not new, but has been with us for more than a generation in 
various forms which show a striking similarity. 

The writer will endeavor to show the similarity of these 
_ideas by comparing what five educators, from Herbart to 
Billett, considered the teaching-learning cycle to be. 
| It would be well at the outset to have an understanding 
| of the concept of the unit idea, 

Umstattd wrote: 

1the central fact of the unit idea is that the 
content should be studied as complete meaning- 


ful wholes, rather than in isolated or unrelated 
lessons or bits. This central fact applies whether 


13.¢. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1957, p.' 156 
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the content is an experience, such as building a 
radio or whether it is a topic, such as the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Content based upon the ex- 
periences and activities of children and content 
drawn entirely from books can alike be handled 

best in unified wholes, or units, which are well 
rounded and meaningful to the pupil. This is equal- 
ly true of content derived from any combination 
made up of varying proportions of pupil activity, 
teacher experience, and printed material. 


luerbart stressed four essentials on the learning pro- 
cess; clear apprehension by the pupil of each individual fact; 
association or comparison of the facts, systematizing and 
classification of the facts into concepts; method or appli- 
cation of the knowledge learned, 

“Followers of Herbart divided his process into five 
teaching-learning steps; 

1. Preparation. Preparing the pupil's minds for 
the reception of the new lesson. Arousing in- 
terest and purpose. 

2. Presentation, Setting forth or presenting the 
facts of the new lesson. | 

3, Association or comparison,’ Relating the new 


idea to those already in the mind of the pupil. 


13onn Frederick Herbart, Qutlines of Educational 


Doctrine, The MacMillan Company, New York, 1901, p. 53 


“Charles de Garmo, Herbart and the Herbartians 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1895, pp. 133-140 
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4, Generalization or abstraction,’ Deriving the ab- 
stract or general notion from the concrete par- 
ticulars, stating the general principle in 
specific terms, and relating it to previously 
acquired knowledge. 

5. Application. Making use of the knowledge; 
applying the general principle to a practical 
situation. 


lin Herbartian philosophy the teacher is the central 


| figure in the teaching-learning situation. Herbartians used 


his steps as a means by which to drive home the basic con- 
cepts of the subject to the pupil. In this way they used 
Herbart's rule: the plasticity, or educability of the pupil 
is the fundamental postulate of pedagogias.,' Contrary to 
Herbart's philosophy of many-sidedness however, they failed 


| to provide for a wide variety of experiences, indeed they 


discouraged any deviation. To them his steps meant that they 
were to imprint on the mind of the pupil the subject matter 


| they taught as one makes an impression on a wax tablet. De- 


spite this perversion of his teaching, we have nevertheless 


the framework of the unit idea in the five Herbartian steps. 


luerbart. op. cit p. 1 


din turning to Dewey we find that he too like the 
Herbartians, divided the learning experience into five steps: 
i A. felt; diffieulty. 
2, Its location and definition, 
&, Suggestion of possible solution. 
4, Development by reasoning of the bearings 
of the suggestion, ' 
5. Further observation and experiment leading 
to its acceptance or rejection; that is, the 
conclusion of belief or disbelief. 
©In Dewey's analysis of reflective thought we have a 
clarification of the ways of human thinking. The mind, wait- 
ing to be moulded did not enter into his philosophy. His 
idea was essentially that a mind presented with a problem 
will consider it, locate and define it. Suggestions of pos- 
sible solutions will arise in the wind, The mind will con- 
sider these suggestions by trying to work them out before 
any overt action is made. By further thought or experimen- 
tation (not necessarily overt action) the mind will either 
accept or reject these suggestions. He advocated learning by 
doing, meaning that one learns by thinking about or working 
lionn Dewey. How We Think, D.C. Heath and Company 
Boston, 1933,. p. 107 
“Thid.) p. 273 


on a subject. 


To Dewey the teacher was to be an intellectual leader 
and a guide, not a dictatorial ruler. 


A man profoundly influenced by Dewey's emphasis on learn-_ 


_ ing by doing was William Heard Kilpatrick, He applied the 

philosophy of Dewey in the project method (an early form of 
the unit idea) which entailed that which he termed purpose- 
ful activity. Purposeful activity meant to Kilpatrick that 


the pupil must have a well defined purpose in order for any 


activity to be educative for him, This activity must be a 
unit of life experience, he felt, 

1kilpatrick distinguished four steps in purposeful 
activity: 

1.' Purposing. The purposing step sets up the goal. 

2. Planning. The planning step prepares the means 
necessary for realizing the goal. 

3. Executing. The executing step performs the 
means, 

4, Judging. The judging step evaluates the extent 
of these steps.’ 

Kilpatrick added to the Herbartian steps: judging the 
success of the activity, planning improvements and consun- 
Mating them, 

Liailiam Heard Kilpatrick, The Project Method, Teachers 


College Bulletin, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1925, pp. 1-18 
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Another and more important change is to be seen, In the 
Herbartian procedure, the teacher and the appliances of 
education were of major importance, whereas in the applica- 
tion of Dewey's philosophy as seen in Kilpatrick's work, the 
child has become of major importance. The school becomes an 
agency to enable the child to engage in wholesome, lifelike 
and purposeful activities, These activities are to be mean- 
ingful wholes of experience to the child; each activity is 
to have a clearly defined beginning and ending,yet they are 


to be well integrated with the development of a larger scheme. 


Turning to Morrison, we will consider his five formal 
steps in the teaching-learning process. A glance at these 
steps will make it quite clear that they are based upon the 
methods of Herbart, but not his underlying philosophy of the 
mind as an impressionable thing to be moulded, 

iMorrison's five steps are: 
1.’ Exploration. Testing to determine how much the 
pupil already knows about the topic. 
2. Presentation. Developing in its major essen- 
tials the understanding which the unit implies. 
duenry C. Morrison. The Practice of Teaching in the 


Secondary School, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
951, chaps. 14, 15, 16 
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Teacher explains with a view to meking the main 
features of the unit clear, and to awaken the 
pupil to the value of the proposed new line of 
study. 

3. Assimilation. Associating and comparing the 
facts as they are studied under the supervision 
of the teacher. 

4. Organization. Drawing the study into outline 
form under proper generalized headings. 

5D. Recitation. An oral or written presentation 
by the pupil covering the topic. To be able to 
do this effectively, the pupil presumably has 
applied the information to his own life, and 
has adapted his living as the result of having 
mastered the unit. 

Morrison denies that the above steps are on the Her- 
bartian principle, because they are based on what he terms 
the science type of subject alone, Here we must examine 
what he means by learning types. tHe divides learning into 
five different types, namely science, appreciation, language 


arts, practical art and pure practice. 


ini. pp. 92-99 
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He wrote: 
il 
Bach type stands for a form of learning, 
and consequently for a teaching procedure 
which is appropriate to the specific ob- 
jectives within the type and to no others, 

Concerning Morrison's learning types, Billett wrote: 

“Types of learning cto not exist, All ob- 
servable differences between human learn- 
ing in one situation and human learning in 
any other situation, either in process or 
in product are quantitive and not qualitive 
differences, Human learning is human learn- 
ing. Problem solving is the way of human 
learning. 

The writer intends to show the similarity of the teach- 
ing-learning cycles of these men as he sees them, The writer 
does not wish to cloud the issue by a discussion of terms. 

Let us now consider the most recent contributor of 
these five men to the unit idea, Roy 0.’ Billett, 

“the following four steps are those which he considers 
necessary to the teaching-learning cycle of the unit. 

1. Introductory phase. In this phase, teacher 


activity is dominated by two purposes, to 


know each pupil in the class as an individ- 


ual; to give each pupil reason to believe 


lipid. p. 99 

“Roy 0, Billett. Fundamentals of Secondary School 
Teaching With Emphasis on the Unit Method, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1940, p. 471 


STbid. pp.’ 599-602 
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that he is to have a chance to engage in worth- 


while activities, 


| Laboratory phase, In the laboratory phase of the 


teaching-learning cycle, the teacher seeks to 
achieve one major purpose; that of giving each 
pupil the best possible chance to engage under 
guidance in those activities which are most in 
line with his needs so far as the current unit 
assignment is concerned, 

Pooling of experience phase. In this phase 
socialization and the audience situation are 
stressed, Each pupil has a chance to learn 
vicariously from what other pupils are doing 
and have been doing. It is a period in which 
pupils share with one another the results of 
their related experiences which have taken 
place during the laboratory phase. The teacher 
makes important contributions in the pooling of 
experience phase,bringing out important aspects 
of the unit which apparently are not brought 
out by the pupil's own activity. 
Estimating-educative growth phase, No teach- 


ing-learning cycle is complete so long as the 


teacher is ignorant of what each pupil 

has achieved, As a basis for estimating 
the educative growth made by each pupil, 
the teacher begins even in the introductory 
phase to administer tests of one sort or 
another, All through the laboratory and 
pooling of experience phases, the teacher 
continues to determine pupil progress by 
various methods. In the estimating-educa- 
tive-growth phase, the teacher brings all 
such facts together and interprets them in 
the light of a final achievement test,’ 

Billett believes that the teacher before the launching 
of a unit should know the capabilities of each pupil and 
that the teacher should set up goals of skills, attitudes, 
appreciations, understandings and concepts,which the teacher 
Wishes the pupils to gain from the unit. The unit then, takes 
into consideration all the pupils and their varying capabil- 
ities, There is more pupil activity in Billett'!s method than 
in any of the methods before presented, Each pupil is to be 
provided for according to his needs. 

Let us now compare the teaching-learning steps of these 
five men and note their similarity. 


The five Herbartian steps we recall were as follows: 


preparation, presentation, association or comparison, general- 


ization or abstraction, and application, Dewey's philosophy 


| we remember was not that of Herbart's where the mind was a 


thing to be moulded, but rather the mind was trained by think- 


ing and not by having impressions stamped upon it. Are his 

| felt difficulty and Herbartian preparation so different? To 
Herbartians, preparation meant arousing interest and purpose. 
Is not creating a felt need similar to this? 

Herbartian presentation meant setting forth or present- 
ing the facts of a lesson. Certainly this can mean nothing 
else than Dewey's step of location and definition, 

Herbartian association or comparison, which meant re- 
lating new ideas to those already in the minds of the pupils, 
can be linked with Dewey's suggestion of possible solution. 

The Herbartian step of generalization or abstraction 
which meant deriving the abstract or general notion from the 
concrete particulars; stating the general principle in spe- 
cific terms and relating it to previously acquired knowledge, 
can be related to Dewey's step of development of the bear- 
ings of the suggestion. It was certainly necessary to reason 
in order to carry out the fourth Herbartian step.’ 

The fifth and final Herbartian step called for applica- 
tion, which meant to make use of the knowledge gained by ap- 
plying the general principle to a practical situation. Dewey 
called for further observation and experiment leading to the 
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acceptance or rejection of the suggestion. In other words, 
to carry out Dewey's thought, one would have to try out, or 
make use of the suggestion or general principle as called 
for in the fifth Herbartian step. 

In considering Kilpatrick's four steps necessary to 
purposeful activity, namely purposing, planning, executing, 
and judging, we find that this method iff similar to the Her- 
bartian steps, except that he has added two steps; judging 
the success of the activity, planning improvement and consum- 
mating it. Conceivably, however, this judging the success of 
an activity could come under the Herbartian step of applica- 
tion. It would be necessary to apply a knowledge or general 
principle to find if it were valid,’ | 

We can say that Kilpatrick gave more scope to pupil ac- 
tivity than the Herbartians, His philosophy of course, was 
the same as Dewey's, The lesson was not an end unto itself 
as with the Herbartians, rather it was an agency to help the 
child to engage in wholesome, lifelike, purposeful activities. 

Morrison, while substantially following the Herbartian 
outline of steps, adds exploration, which meant that the 
pupil was tested to determine how much he already knew ab- 
out the topic. 

Morrison's fifth step recitation, called for an oral or 


written presentation by the pupil covering the topic. In 
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order to do this the pupil presumably applied the informa- 
tion to his own life, and has adapted his living as a result 
of having mastered the unit. While the fifth Herbartian step 
called for applying the general principle learned to a prac- 
tical situation, it does not suggest that the pupil will ad- 
apt his way of living as a result of having applied the prin- 
ciple.’ However, the inference could be made that by a prac- 
tical application, the Herbartians conceivably did not rule 
out applying it to a life situation or making a change in 
the pupil's way of life. 

The work of Billett represents the farthest advance 
yet made in the unit idea, He has built on and improved upon 
the work of earlier educators, The writer realizes that 
there is no connection between the philosophies of Herbart 
and Billett. We can perhaps observe how far the unit idea 
has come since Herbart.' 

Let us compare the lesson as the Herbartians presented 
it, and the unit idea of Billett which is an outgrowth of 
the lessons of Herbart's time. 

The Herbartian's first step in introducing the lesson 
was called preparation. This meant preparing the mind of the 
pupil for the reception of the new lesson; arousing interest 
and purpose. Billett's first step is called the introductory 


phase, This means that the teacher is to be dominated by two 


ee 


purposess;to know each pupil in the class as an individual; 
to give each pupil reason to believe that he is to have a 
chance to engage in worthwhile activities, The outstanding 
difference here is that the teacher knows the capabilities 
of his pupils before presentation of the unit. There is no 
attempt to make the lesson selective in order that a favored 
few will benefit. 

The unit is so arranged that every pupil will gain from 
it. The accent is on each individual, not just a superior 
few as in the Herbartian method. However, purpose and inter- 
est are aroused by carrying out this phase, and the minds of 
pupils will become receptive if it is carried out success- 
fully. We see here then, a similarity between the prepar- 
ation step of the Herbartians and the introductory phase 
of Billett. 

Step three of Billett's which he calls the pooling of 
experience phase, means that each pupil has a chance to 
learn vicariously from what other pupils are doing and have 
been doing. It is also a period in which pupils share with 
one another their related experiences which have taken place 
during the laboratory phase. This pooling of experience 
phase stresses the socialization and audience situation. The 
third Herbartian step of association or comparison and of 
generalization and abstraction are seen in Billett's third 


step of pooling of experience, There is however, no stress 


on the socialization and audience situation in the third 
Herbartian step. 

The difference between the last Herbartian step called 
application, where the pupil was to make use of the know- 
ledge gained by applying the general principle to a prac- 
tical situation, is that the teacher using Billett's method 
tests the pupil in all four phases to determine their pro- 
gress in understanding and application. 

Billettts method calls for a knowledge of the pupil and 
his social and economic background. Such concepts were un- 
heard of in Herbart's day. Education was for the favored 
few who could grasp the academic subjects taught in his time. 
Billett's method is for the education of all, a concept 
which is vital if democracy is to survive. Billett's method 
offers a greater range of freedom of thought for the pupil 
than the other methods herein described, 

There have been many different concepts of the unit 
idea. Some like the project method seem to have dropped out. 
However, many plans such as the Dalton, Winnetka and the 
Morrison plans are still with us, and they all are adapted 
to the use of some form of unit assignment. 

After careful analysis and statistical comparison 


Billett wrote: 
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lone conclusion is inevitable that in prac- 


tice, differentiated assignments, long unit 
assignments, individualized instruction, 
the contract plan, the laboratory plan, the 
problem method, and the project method are 
one and the same thing-differing in name 
only. 


Umstattd wrote: 


“The main point which all of the recent 
developmentshave in common is that they 
are applications of the unit idea, Each 
therefore is a contribution toward the 
development of a significant idea in ed- 
ucational theory and practice. That the 
contributions are strikingly similar does 
not in any sense disparage them. All are 
serious attempts to improve our instruct- 
ional practices, Together they have 
brought the unit idea to its present stage 
of development, and from them may be de- 
rived numerous techniques of value under 
any plan of teaching which the prospect- 
iveteacher may later develop as his own. 


All of the men dealt with had the same objective, the 
improvement of teaching. They do not agree on terms such as 
learning types, project methods, and others. They do agree 
that subject matter should be organized into meaningful 
wholes. 

leoy 0, Billett. Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotion, National Survey of Secondary Educa- 


tion, Office of Educational Bulletin, No. 17, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1933, Monograph No. 15, p. 550 


ra oe 
Umstattd.' op.’ cit.’ p.: 151 
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The unit method is today the most efficient way to 
teach, Not only is it efficient, it is beneficial to the 
pupils to be taught by means of meaningful wholes, Perhaps 
the unit idea has reached the highest level in the work of 
Billett, but men from Herbart up have contributed much to 
this concept of teaching and though in the light of our 
present day knowledge of psychology and pedagogy they seem 
a bit primitive, they are entitled to much credit, 

The two units in United States history which are to 
be presented in this paper will incorporate what seemed to 


this writer to be the best principles of the unit idea, 
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Unit I-The United States Emerges from Isolationism and 
Aids the Allies 


I - Overview 


The United States, by reason of its friendliness for 
the democracies of the world during the years 1959-1941, 
gradually emerged from the shell of isolationism and grew 
ever more involved in aiding the democracies, till at last 
she was actually fighting an undeclared "shooting war" with 
Germany, and an economic one with Japan. The United States 
forsook selfish isolationism and gave increasing help to 
Great Britain and the other countries who were fighting for 
their lives against Axis aggression, by such steps as -- 
the repeal of the restrictive sections of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939; the Destroyer Deal of 1940; the Lend Lease Act 
of 1941 and the convoying of war materials to the Allies. 

II - Objectives 

A. Appreciations and Understandings: 

1. When the second World War broke out in Sep- 
tember 1959, the American people wanted the 
democracies to win, but they also wanted to 
keep out of the war. The Neutrelity legisla- 
tion on the books in 1959 was a handicap to 


the attainment of both these goals, 
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It was necessary after the outbreak of World 
War II in September 1939 for the United States 
together with the Latin-American countries to 
attempt to protect their neutral rights. 


‘Both Germany and Great Britain proclaimed 


blockades early in September 1939, thereby di- 
rectly threatening the neutral rights of the 
United States as well as the rights of other 


neutral countries, 


after June 1940, the problem that faced the 


United States was what to do with the colonies 
of the countries which Hitler had overrun, 
The successes of the Axis powers in Europe, 
and the grave position of the Allies in June 
1940, forced the United States to take immed- 


iate defensive steps, 


It was necessary for the United States to pro- 


tect herself by aiding the Allies, therefore 

it was imperative for her to resort to as rap- 

id and complete an abandonment of pre-1939 neu- 
trality as public opinion, shot through with a 

large isolationist minority, would permit. 

From May 1941 on, Germany considered the United 
States as a co-belligerent with the Allies and 
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regarded American ships as legitimate prey for 


her commerce destroyers, 


after Russia was attacked by Hitler on June 22, 


1941, the United States sent aid and assistance 


to Russia, 


During the summer of 1941 there was much evi- 


dence of a growing collaboration between be- 


lligerent Britain and non-belligerent America. 


‘In the summer of 1941 the United States decid- 


ed to convoy Lend Lease goods, 
Japanese-American relations for several years 
before the Japanese attack on the United States 
base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, had been steadily 


worsening. 


Be Attitudes 


' Respect for the Democracies of the world. 


' Tolerance of the other person's point of view. 


Admiration for our Latin American neighbors. 


' Friendliness towards Great Britain, 
’ Friendliness towards Canada, 
' Pride in the achievements of the United States, 


' Scorn for those totalitarian nations who would 


oppress the peace loving nations of the world. 


- Admiration of international co-operation. 
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€.! Behavior patterns 
1. Reflective thinking. 
2.| Consideration of both sides of a question, 
5. Active participation and interest in inter- 
national co-operation. 


4, Active participation and interest in United 


States as a world power. 


5, Critical thinking about world affairs. 
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TII. Outline of Content 


Neutrality Legislation 


1. 


The"cash and carry" clause of the Neutrality 
Act of 1937 had expired on May 1939 and the 
harrassed democracies of Europe assaulted by 

a Germany armed to the teeth, could not legal- 


ly buy a single cartridge from the United States. 


It was not legally possible for the United 


States to aid the European democracies, 


’ American merchantmen were now able to steam 


through European combat zones, 


This situation pointed to inevitable incidents 


Similar to those which had brought the United 
States into the first World War. 


' On September 21, 1939, President Roosevelt 


urged repeal of the arms embargo and a return 
to international law. 

The Neutrality Act of 1937 had been a complete 
reversal of America's traditional policy of 
upholding the freedom of the seas and neutral 


rights, 


- President Roosevelt in order to insulate the 


United States from the conflict, asked for 


authority to prohibit American ships from sail- 
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ing into danger zones, 


By Debate Over the Neutrality Act 


L¢ 


Noninterventionists felt that to repeal the arms 
embargo would be an unneutral act, 

The noninterventionists felt that the arms en- 
bargo had nothing to do with a "departure" from 
international law, as they felt that the Neu- 


trality Act was purely domestic legislation, 


~The noninterventionists felt that the United 


States would develop huge vested interests in 
selling war materials to the Allies, and thus 
would be drawn into the conflict. 
Noninterventionists approved President Roose- 
velt's recommendation of the establishment of 
danger zones, 

The interventionists felt that the existing 


policy was unneutral,. 


The interventionists held that Hitler would 


never have made his attack on the European 
democracies had he not been assured that his 
victims could secure no arms from the United 


States, 


‘The interventionists also held that it was to 


the advantage of the United States to have the 
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democracies win, 

8, The interventionists further held that to estab- 
lish danger zones would leave the small neutrals 
completely at the mercy of Hitler, 

9, The interventionists held finally that the es- 
tablishment of danger zones would mean complete 
abdication by the United States of the tradition- 
al policy of upholding the freedom of the seas, 

10, On November 3, 1939, the arms embargo was lift- 
ed because of a compromise of interventionist'!s 
and noninterventionist's views. 

a, Danger zones were authorized 
b. Purchasers of munitions were to operate 
on a "come and get it" and "cash on the 


barrel head" basis, 


C. Pan-American Relations 
1.The Declaration of Panama on October 3, 1939 
was an example of collective Pan~American action, 
2.A"safety belt" was established around the 
Americas, south of Canada, ranging approximate- 
ly three hundred to one thousand miles in width, 
and the belligerents were warned to refrain from 


naval action within this area, 
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3. The United States began at this time to share 
the Monree Doctrine with its Latin-American 
neighbors. 

4, The "safety belt" fell short of expectations 
because the American Republics were unwilling 
to use force to uphold their position, so the 
British, French and German Governments reject- 
ed this "safety belt" and continued sinking 


each other's ships within the proscribed area, 


D. Blockades 

1. Both Germany and Great Britain proclaimed block- 
ades early in September 1929. 

2. Germany did not have the navy to enforce her 
blockade, whereas the British Fleet controlled 
the seas, Great Britain, in order to prevent 
war materials from reaching Germany, found it 
necessary to violate the neutral rights of the 
United States by forcing American ships into 
British control zones. 

So, The United States protested these violations 
merely for the sake of the reoprd, because she 
wanted the Allies to win, and this was well 
known by Great Britain, 
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The relationship between the British Fleet and 
the Monroe Doctrine was clearly shown at this 


time by Britain's mastery of the seas. 


B. Exiled Colonies 


1. 


The seizure of the colonies of Dutch and French 
West Indies and French Guiana, by Germany, pre- 
sented an intolerable threat to the Caribbean 
life line, and to the mainland of the United 
States, 


On June 17, 1940, the Senate passed a resolution 


opposing the transfer of territory in "this 
hemisphere from one non-American power to an- 
other non-American power." 

Germany flatly refused to recognize this non- 


transfer principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 


The German threat made necessary the Act of 
Havana on July 50, 1940. 

a. This was a defensive measure to keep co- 
lonial territory from falling into un- 
friendly hands, 

b. The exiled colonies were to be administer- 
ed jointly by the American Republics, pend- 
ing final disposition of the area in 


guestion.,: 
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c. The act was an outstanding milestone 


on the road to Pan-American co-operation. 


ma Defense of Canada 
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With Great Britain no longer able to protect 
Canada, her protection by the United States 

was, and is today, no less important than Latin- 
America, 

On August 18, 1940 at Ogdensburg, New York, the 
United States together with Canada, set up a 


Permanent Joint Board of Defense, 


Ge National Defense 
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On May 16, 1940 President Roosevelt called for 
fifty thousand airplanes, and an immediate 
appropriation of eight hundred and ninety six 


million dollars, 


In September 1940, Congress passed the first 


peace time conscription law in United States 
history. 

By October 8, 1940, Congress had voted an appro- 
priation of seventeen billion, six hundred and 


ninety two million dollars for national defense. 
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H, Abandonment of pre-1939 Neutrality 


1. 


On April 10, 1940, Danish and Norwegian credit 
was frozen. This was the first in a long series 
of freezings designed to deprive the Axis of 
potential loot in every country they overran, 


On June 1940, United States aircraft were trans- 


ferred to the Allies, 


3, Britain received arms, 


American planes were flown directly to Canada 
without having to stop at the border. 

British pilots were allowed to train in Florida, 
Damaged British warships were allowed to under- 
go extensive repairs in American shipyards, 

On September 5, 1940, the United States Govern- 
ment turned over directly to the British, fifty 
overage, but serviceable destroyers, which 
Britain desparately needed to combat the sub- 
merine peril, 

a, Britain made to the United States, outright 
gifts, "freely and without consideration", 
of sites for bases on Newfoundland and Ber- 
muda for ninety nine years; and also granted 
ninety nine year rent free leases for sites 


at six places, ranging from the Bahamas 


LO. 
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to British Guiana. 

b. The destroyer transfer brought the United 
States definitely into closer friendship 
with the British, but it also brought the 
United States closer to war, 

President Roosevelt suggested that the United 
States lend arms directly to those nations re- 
sisting the Axis powers, and further, that the 
United States would expect the return or replace- 


ment of these arms when the war was over, 


“The Aid the Allies group favored Lend Lease as 


a defensive measure, feeling that it would keep 

war from America, 

The America First group, on the other hand, de- 

nounced it as a "blank check bill" and a sure 

guarantee of war, 

The Lend Lease Act was passed on March ll, 1941. 

a. By passing this act, the United States 

pledged itself to the limit of its indus- 
trial and financial resources to lend de- 
fense articles to those governments whose 
defense the President deemed vital to the 


defense of the United States, 
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b. 


The Lend Lease was tantamount to an 


unofficial declaration of war on the Axis. 


The American people, though they still 


hoped to stay out of a "shooting war", were 
willing to helv the democracies to victory, 
even at the risk of involvment in the war 


themselves, 


12. The United States further helped the Allies by 


assuming the diplomatic offensive against the 


Axis Powers, 


ae 


On March 30, 1941, the United States seized 
sixty five axis, and Axis controlled mer- 
chant ships in American ports, and jailed 
nearly one thousand of their seamen for 


attempted sabotage. 


Due to Italian reverses in Africa, 


President Roosevelt, on April 10, 1941, 
proclaimed that the mouth of the Red Sea 
was no longer a combat area, thus per- 
mitting American ships to carry supplies 


to the hard pressed British. 


- Berlin insisted that the Red Sea was still 


a danger zone, and made it clear that Am- 


erican shipping would be subject to attack. 
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d, On April 19, 1941, the United States moved 
to occupy Greenland for purposes of defense, 
e. On May 15, 1941, President Roosevelt appeal- 
ed directly to the people of France not to 
Support their collaborationist government. 
f., As a result of the sinking by a German sub- 
marine on May 20, 1941 of the Egyptian 
steamer Zam Zam which was carrying over one 
hundred American passengers aboard, Congress, 
on June 6, 1941, passed a bill to take over 
and use all foreign merchant ships then 
immobilized in United States ports. 
g. On May 27, 1941, the President proclaimed 
an unlimited national emergency. 
ie The Axis grows restive 
L.' On May el, 1941, the American merchant vessel 
Robin Moor was sunk in the South Atlantic by a 
German submarine, 
2. The United States, on June 14, 1941 replied to 
the sinking of the Robin Moor by freezing all 
German and Italian assets in the United States, 


5, Germanyand Italy promptly retaliated in kind. 
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4, On June 16, 1941, the United States requested 
that German Consulates in the United States be 
closed, 

5, Germany and Italy closed the American Consulates 
in their countries, 

6, On June 20, 1941, the Italian Consulates in the 
United States were closed, 

7, On July 17, 1941, the United States blacklisted 
Some eighteen hundred Axis controlled firms in 
Latin-America, with which United States citizens 


were not to do business. 


Aid to Russia 

1.' President Roosevelt unfroze Soviet credit 
which had been frozen because of the Russian 
attack on Finland, 

2, The President declined to invoke the Neutral- 
ity Act, thereby making it possible for American 
ships to carry supplies directly to Soviet 
ports. 

3, The President made loans immediately available 
to Russia, 

4. The President announced the pledge of one 
billion dollars in Lend Lease aid to Russia. 
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5. The foregoing items were but the beginning of 
a vast amount of aid and assistance given to 


Russia by the United States. 


K.! Growing collaboration between belligerent Britain 
and nonbelligerent United States, 

1, From July 1941 on, United States troops grad- 
ually took over the defense of Iceland from 
Britain, 

a. This move was a measure taken to assist 
Britain in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

b. To protect America against possible Nazi 
attack, 

2. On August 14, 1941, the United States and Great 
Britain signed the Atlantic Charter. 

a. No territorial or other aggrandizement by 
the nations concerned in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

b. No territorial changes contrary to the 
wishes of the peoples concerned, 

ce, The right of peoples to choose their ow 
form of government; and the restoration of 
governments to those deprived of them. 


d. Access of all nations, victor and van- 


quished, to the trade and raw materials 
of the world. 

e, International collaboration for improved 
labor standards, economic advancement, and 
social security. 

f. A peace of security with freedom from 
fear and want. 

g. A peace that "should enable all men to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance," 

h, Abandonment of force; disarmament of agg- 
ressor nations pending establishment of a 
tpermanent system of general security;" 
and a lightening of armament burdens. 

i. From the standpoint of the United States, 
the Atlantic Charter was a tacit, if not 
explicit acceptance of full responsibility 
for the defeat of Hitler, and the establish- 


ment of a democratic peace. 


Lis America decides to convoy 
1. President Roosevelt, by virtue of his authority 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, on July 17, 
1941, issued orders to the Navy "that all neces- 


Sary steps be taken to insure safety of com- 
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munications of the approaches between Iceland 
and United States," President Roosevelt's order 
meant that United States destroyers would be 
used to convoy Lend Lease goods as far as 
Teeland,. 
As a result of the policy of convoying Lend 
Lease goods, war-like incidents were inevitable. 
The U.8.S, Greer was fired on September 4, 1941 
by a German submarine. | 
As a result of the attack on the U.8.8.Greer, 
President Roosevelt declared, on September 1l, 
1941 that henceforth United States patrols 
would defend the freedom of the seas by strik- 
ing first at Axis raiders. 
President Roosevelt in a message to Congress 
on October 9, 1941, urged repeal of the "cripp- 
ling provisions" of the Neutrality Aet of 1939, 
so that the nation could uphold the freedom of 
the seas, 

a. He asked in the message for authority to 

arm American merchant ships. 
b. He sought further repeal of the combat 
area section of the Neutrality Act to en- 


able American ships to carry Lend Lease aid 


aie 


o7 


directly to those countries fighting 
aggression, 
The President was hampered in his efforts to 
repeal these Paonierans of the Neutrality Act 
by the isolationists who regarded his attempt 
at repeal as one more step in the direction of 
open war. The nation as a whole however, favor- 
ed the President's recommendation. 
As a result of German submarine attacks on the 
United States destroyers Kearny and Reuben 
James, with their resultant heavy loss of American 
life, action to remove the most seriously re- 
strictive sections of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
was accelerated, 
On November 13, 1941, the three most restric- 
tive sections of the twenty sections in the 
Neutrality Act were repealed, 
a, The section which forbade trade with 
belligerents, 
b. The section which had established combat 
zones, 
ce. The section which prevented the arming of 


merchantmen, 
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9, Repeal of these sections of the Neutrality 
Act meant that the United States had official- 
ly abandoned neutrality. 

a, The people of the United States while 
neutral, wanted to engage in belligerent 
deeds to help Britain and her Allies, and 
when they found that the Neutrality Act 
tied their hands, they got rid of those 
portions that most seriously hampered them. 

b. The American people did not wish to stay 
out of danger zones, because they desired 
to bring the maximum amount of help to 
Great Britain, 

c. By the Fall of 1941, the United States was 
really at war with the Axis; all that it 


lacked was a formal declaration, 


Japanese-American Relations and War 
1, The preoccupation of the democracies with the 
menace of Hitler, left the Japanese free to 
take giant strides in the Far East. The United 
States however, stoutly opposed Japanese agg- 
ression and expansion, 
2. The United States refused recognition of the 


territorial changes brought about by Japanese 


9 


force,’ 


The United States sent assistance to the 


Chinese who were resisting aggression, 


'The United States insisted that the Japanese 


recognize the Open Door policy in China, 
The United States condemned the indiscriminate 


Japanese bombing of Chinese civilians. 


The United States protested against wide-spread 


damage to American property in China, also 
against the indignities to which American 


citizens were subjected by the Japanese. 


'On September 27, 1940, the Japanese signed a 


treaty with Germany and Italy. This Triple 
Alliance was designed to discourage the United 
States from going to war,either with the Axis 

or Japan, lest she find herself confronted with 
a two ocean war. 

AS a move to counteract the Triple Alliance, the 
United States embargoed scrap iron and steel, 
save to the Western Hemisphere and Great Britain. 
The United States Treasury also advanced fifty 
million dollars for the stabilization of the 


Chinese currency. 


: 
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10. With the fall of France in 1940, the Japanese 
made demands on the helpless French Government 
for bases in South Indo-China. 

ll. As a resuit of the Japanese demands on France, 
the United States took retaliatory measures. 

a. President Roosevelt froze all Japanese 
assets in the United States, 

b. The embargo restrictions of the United 
States against Japan were so tightened 
that they virtually paralyzed economic 
intercourse between the two nations. 

ec. The United States at this time was waging 
an economic war against Japan, and also a 
shooting (though undeclared) war with 
Japan's ally, Germany. 

12. On November 26, 1941, the United States State 
Department vresented its last note to Japan, 

a. Japan was to withdraw her forces from 
China and Indo-China, 

b. Japan was to lend her support to the 

_ Chinese Nationalist Government at Chunking. 
c. Tokyo was to enter into a multilateral 


non-aggression pact designed to guarantee 
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the stability and territorial inviolability 
of East Asia, 
d. The United States was to grant favorable 


trade agreements, unfreeze Japanese assets, 


co-operate in the stabilization of the 
dollar yen rate, and work for the abolition 
of extra-territoriality in China, 


13, The existing situation between Japan and the 


United States immediately prior to the Japan- 


ese attack on Pearl Harbor was a grave one.’ 


a, Japanese troops were massed on the Indo- 
China border for an invasion of Thailand. 

b. On December 2, 1941, the President asked 
for an explanation from Tokyo concerning 
this troop movement, and received no answer. 

ec. The high authorities in Washington knew 
perfectly well that Japan was preparing 


an attack, and warnings were issued to the 


United States forces in the field, includ- 
ing Hawaii, 
14, The official view of the Administration was 
that if hostilities were inevitable, it was 


best for American public opinion, that Japan 


strike the first blow. 


a. The United States Government expected the 
outbreak to come in the Far East, not in 
Hawaii. 

b. There was faulty liaison between the State 
Department and the armed forces of the 
United States which led to disaster at 


Pearl, Harbor, Hawaii, on December 7, 1941. 


N. . The American People United 


1. 


The American people were united in the face of 
seemingly overwhelming disaster at Pearl Harbor, 
American public opinion was united for an all 
out war. 

The treacherous attack spelled the doom of 
isolationism in America. 

A state of war with Japan was unanimously de- 
clared by the Congress of the United States on 


December 8, 1941. 


On December 11, 1941, Germany and Italy de- 


clared war on the United States. On the same 
day, the United States recognized a state of 
war with Germany and Italy. 

The violent Japanese attack on the United 


States brought forth a manifestation of solid- 


arity from our Latin-American neighbors. 

The American people were not forced into the 
conflict by mutioneers, profiteers or slogan- 
eers, nor were they seduced by Allied propa- 
ganda, The American people did not go to war 
primarily to fight for Britain, they entered 
the war beaause they felt, overwhelmingly, that 
their most precious traditions and institutions 
were menaced by the international gangsters, 
Japan, Germany and Italy. The people of the 
United States believed that the world could not 


endure half Fascist and half free, 
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Students will choose twenty questions which they con- 


Sider the most important and place answers in a notebook, 


1. 


What are the terms of the Destroyer Deal of Septem- 


IV - Questions 


What is meant by the "cash and carry" clause of the 
Neutrality Act of 1957? - 
Was the Neutrality Act of 1937 in keeping with 
America's traditional policy? Explain your answer. 
Do you think that the views of the nonintervention- 
ists on the repeal of the Neutrality Act of 1937 
were valid? Explain your answer. 
Explain the two phrases "come and get it" and "cash 
on the barrel head," 
Describe the "safety belt" established by the Declar- 
ation of Panama on October 5, 1939, 
What was the relationship between the British Fleet 
and the Monroe Doctrine? 
What was meant by the "mo transfer" resolution passed 
bythe Senate on June 17, 1940? 
What was the importance of the Act of Havana of July 
30, 1940? 


What is meant by the "freezing of credit"? 
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What is meant by Lend Lease? 


Did the United States aid Russia after she was 
attacked by Hitler? If so, how? 

What were the terms of the Atlantic Charter? 

Was America disregarding her traditional role of 
defending the freedom of the seas when she decided 
to convoy Lend Lease goods? 

What was the significance of the repeal of the three 
most restrictive sections of the Neutrality Act? 
What was the attitude of the United States towards 
Japanese action in the Far East? 

What is meant by the Open Door policy? 

What is meant by extra--territoriality? 

What is meant by multilateral? 

Why was the neutrality legislation on the books in 
1939 a handicap to the United States in helping the 
Democracies to win the war and yet remain neutral? 
What is meant by neutral rights? 


Why was it that from May 1941 on, Germany considered 


the United States as a co-belligerent with the Allies? 


Where are the following: Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Bahamas, British Guiana? 


Why was it necessary for President Roosevelt to 


unfreeze Soviet credit? 


Why did United States take over the defense of 

Iceland from Britain? 

26, Pick out the two of the four freedoms mentioned in: 
the Atlantic Charter, 

27. Is any hint contained in the Atlantic Charter of 
building up a world peace organization? 

28. What two incidents accelerated the action to remove 


the three most restrictive sections of the Neutral- 


ity Act? 

29. At whom was the Triple Alliance of September 27, 
1940 aimed? Explain your answer, 

50, It has been said that the United States in 1941 was 
waging an economic war against Japan, also a shoot- 
ing (though undeclared) war with Japan's ally, 


Germany. Explain this statement. 


V - Activities 


A.’ Pupils will particdpate in at least ten of these activities. 


a 


Have a debate over the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
of 1937, one side taking the interventionist's view, 
the other the noninterventionist*s view. 

Hold a panel discussion on the relationship of the 
British Fleet to the Monroe Doctrine. | 


Draw a cartoon showing the United States coming to 
the realization that the Atlantic Ocean was not the 
protection it once had been. 

Write a composition with the title "The Neutrality 
Act of 1937 was a complete reversal of America's tra- 
ditional policy of upholding the freedom of the seas 
and neutral rights." 

Draw a cartoon showing the United States facing the | 
problem of whether or not to aid Britain. : 


Have a group representing the Foreign Ministers of 


the Latin-American Republics at Panama, October 5, 
1939, discuss their neutral rights and the feasibility ° 
of establishing a safety belt around the Americas | 


south of Oanada,. 


Have a group representing the Foreign Ministers at 
Havana, July 1, 1940, discuss the problem of the: 


exiled colonies of the occupied European countries, 
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Have two groups, one representing the Republican 


point of view, the other the Democratic, and discuss 
the issues of the Presidential campaign of 1940. 
Have the pupils pretend that they are members of the 
America First Committee, and give their views on - 
keeping out of the war. 

Have one group represent Senators for Lend Lease- 
bill and another arguing against it. 

Give a committee report on the various phases of 
Lend Lease activities. Committee members should be 
familiar with the book-Lend Lease-Weapon for Victory. 
Pupils will represent a Russian delegation to the 
United States asking for aid, after Russia was at- 
tacked by Germany on June 22, 1941,' 

Have a group of pupils representing the noninterven- 
tionists argue against the convoying of goods to 
Iceland, and another group representing the inter- 
ventionists argue for it, 

Hold a panel discussion on the question of whether or 
not the terms of the Atlantic Charter have been 
carried out in the postwar world, 

Hold a panel discussion on whether or not the sur- 
vival of the United States is bound up with the sur- 


vival of Britain. 
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Make a map and locate on the map the bases which the 
United States received in the Destroyer Deal of 1940. 
As the German submarine Captain who sank the Robin 
Moor on May 21, 1941, write a report to the Commander 
of the German Naval Base at Kiel, Germany, justify- 
ing your action. 

As the Captain of the destroyer U,8.8,Greer, write a 
report to the Commander of the Naval Base at Boston, 
Mass., justifying your action of trailing a German 
submarine on September 4, 1941. 

Give an oral report on the book Lend Lease Weapon for 
Victory. 

Draw a map and locate on the map the principle Lend 
Lease convoy routes, 

Construct a model of a four stack destroyer, the 

type which figured so prominently in the Destroyer 


Deal and on North Atlantic convoy. 


Write a composition entitled: "It was inevitable that 
the United States would be drawn into World War II." 
Have a group representing Japanese Ministers discuss 
what they claim to be American aggression against 
Japan, 

Have the pupils pretend to be State Department 


officials discussing Japanese aggression. 
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26. 


Hold a panel discussion on the policy of the United 
States Government of waiting for Japan to strike the 
first blow. 
Draw a cartoon showing the reaction of the United 
States towards the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Give .avfloor talkcon: 

1. Attitude of the American people towards the 

war before June 1940, 
2. Attitude of the American people towards the 


war after June 1940, 


‘Write a report on the book Berlin Diary. 


Have a debate on the subject: "Can the United States 


remain aloof from world affairs?! 


VI - Objective Tests 
Wait I 


Part 1 


Fill in the correct word or words to complete the following 


statements. 


ne 


The United States Secretary of State in 
1939 was 

The Declaration of Panama of October 36, 
1939 established an area around the Americas 
south of Canada, known as 

After May 1939 American merchant ships 
were able to sail to European war zones 
because they were not held back by 

The type of vessel Germany relied upon 
to enforce her blockade was 

After 1939 the American people began to 
understand the relationship between the 
Monroe Doctrine and 

The group that wished the United States 
to aid the Allies against the Axis were 
known as 

The Neutrality Act of 1937 was not a 
reflection of America's traditional 


policy of 


ot 
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Persons who thought that the United States 
could insulate herself from the war were 
known as 

Germany's smashing success in the Spring 

of 1940 caused the United States to begin 

to build up her 

President Roosevelt in the 1940 Presidential 
election was opposed by the Republican 
candidate 

The Destroyer Deal of 1940 was a step forward 
in the relations of the United States 

with 

The Destroyer Deal transaction was not carried 
through by the advice and consent of the Senate 
as it was 

The United States made sure that the Axis 
Powers did not gain any Caribbean colonies by 
adding a new facet to the Monroe Doctrine 
known as 

The United States and the Latin-American 
countries took charge of the exiled Caribbean 
colonies by a system known as 

From May 1941 on Germany considered that the 
United States action in aiding the Allies 


made her 


L6. 


age 
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The United States had frozen Soviet credit 
because of Russiats attack on 

The President made it possible for American 
ships to carry supplies directly to Soviet 
ports by declining to invoke 

The President was hampered in his attempts to 
repeal what he considered "crippling provisions" 
of the Neutrality Act by 

The Triple Alliance of Japan, Germany and 
Italy was particularly aimed at 

By December 1941 the United States was waging 


against Japan 


Part. Tf 


In the blank, place the number of the item which best 


completes the statement. 


1. When the second World War broke out 


most of the American people 


1. Were indifferent 


Be 
Oe 
4. 


Wanted the Axis to win 
-Hoped to make a profit 


Wanted to keep out of the war 


The United States gained from the 


Destroyer Deal of 1940 


i 


4. 


Fifty overage but serviceable 
destroyers 

Bases in Africa 

Bases at six places ranging from the 


Bahamas to British Guiana 


Bases in Scotland and northern Ireland | 


The Lend Lease Act of March 11, 1941 was 


1.’ A measure to lease and lend goods 


solely to Great Britain 


2. A measure by which the United States 


made sure she would be paid for her 


goods 


3, Tantamount to an unofficial declaration 


of war on the Axis 


4, A gesture of friendship aimed at Russia 


4, 


The United States assumed the diplomatic 

offensive against the Axis Powers in 

1941 by 

1. Constructing ships for the Allies 

2. Seizing all neutral merchant ships in 
American ports 

5. Interning all people in the United 
States of German descent 

4, Seizing all Axis and Axis controlled 


ships in American ports 


‘The Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941 


1. Was very similar to the Magna Carta 

2. Was a peace program for the world 

5. Had no relation to Wilson's old 
Fourteen Point Peace Program 

4, Was signed with the hope of under- 


mining Josef Stalin 


The United States in July 17, 1941 de- 


cided to convoy Lend Lease goods in order to 
1. Hasten their delivery to Greenland 
2. Make sure American ships were protected 


from Atlantic storms 
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Protect merchant ships from submarine 
attack 
Train the Navy in invasion tactics 


October 1941 President Roosevelt wanted 


the repeal of the Neutrality Act of 1939 


pecause 


Le 
Re 


4. 


He wanted to show his political strength 
He wanted authority to recruit merchant 


seamen 


3, He wished authority to arm merchant ships 


He wished American merchant ships to be 


kept out of combat areas 


- Japanese-American relations in 1941 were 


strained because 


di 


The United States refused to have dip- 
lomatic relations with Japan 


The Japanese merchant marine was taking 


business away from the American merchant 
marine 
The United States opposed Japanese ex- 


pansion and aggression in the Far East 


The Open Door Policy of the United States 


was damaging to Japanese prosperity 
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9, Japan was able to attack the United States 


bases in Hawaii with great effect because 


as 


10. By 


American soldiers and sailors were not 


alert 


There was faulty liaison between the 


State Department and the armed forces 
The United States Naval vessels at Pearl 
Harbor were in poor repair 

The army did not have enough aircraft 

at Pearl Harbor to resist the Japanese 


the Fall of 1941 the United States was 


unofficially at war with the Axis because 


is 


4, 


It refused Lend Lease supplies to the 
Axis 

The American people disliked the actions 
of the Axis Powers 

American destroyers were fighting Ger- 
man submarines in the North Atlantic 
Germany tried to blockade the United 
States coast line with magnetic mines 


11. The Atlantic Charter was 


i| 1. 


ao 


A forward movement in relations between 
Russia and the United States 
The first time Roosevelt's four free- 


doms were set forth 
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13. 


3. 
4. 


Drawn up by the British Parliament 
Was concerned with the freedom of the 


seas 


The peacetime conscription law of 1940 


was passed 


i 


Re 
3. 
4. 


To provide for unemployment 
Very easily by Congress 
For reasons of national defense 


To frighten the Axis 


The isolationists in 1940 


Le 


oe 


Favored the Conscription Act 
Wanted the United States to stay out. 


of the war 


Thought the United States should enter 


the war 


Were greatly in favor of the Destroyer 


Deal of 1940 


The Atlantic Charter favored 


aes 


Re 
3. A peace of security for the Allies only 
4, A peace of security with freedom of all 


A harsh peace of revenge against the 
Axis 


Complete dismemberment of Germany 


from want and fear 
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15. In 1940 the United States aided China by 
1, Sending her troops 
2. Sending her money and supplies 
3, Threatening Japan with the United States 
Navy 
4, Refusing to permit Japanese merchant 
ships to enter United States ports 
16. The Neutrality Act of 1937 
1. Was a departure from international law 
by the United States 
2. Increased the stature of the United 
States in the eyes of the world 
5. Would quite easily have kept the United 
States neutral 
4, Was a move by the United States towards 
sharing its world responsibilities 
17, The Declaration of Panama on October 3, 1939 
1, Was an example of collective Pan-American 
action 
2. Was endorsed by Japan 
3. Was an executive agreement 
4, Was a great success in keeping bellig- 
erents from fighting in "safety belt" 


waters. 
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18, The Lend Lease Act 


Ly 


Re 


Was favored by isolationists 
Was strongly opposed by President 


Roosevelt 


Was a sure guarantee of war 


Was a means to lend arms directly to 


the Allies 


19, The United States moved to counteract 


the Triple Alliance 


i 
Re 


By signing an alliance with Britain 

By advancing fifty million dollars for 
Stability of Japanese currency 

The United States embargoed scrap iron 
and steel going to Japan 

The United States revoked the Open Door 


Policy 


20, The people of the United States went into 


a 

Ly 
ay 
Se 
4, 


shooting war primarily because 


They like to fight 


They expected large profits 


They hated all Japanese and Germans 


They felt that their traditions and 


institutions were menaced by the Axis 


Powers 
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Part III 


In the parenthesis place the number of the incorrect 


answer ,' 


( ) 1. When the second World War broke out in September 


( 


( 


( 


) 


) 


) 


1939, the American people: (1) wanted the Allies 
to win (2) wanted to keep out of the war (3) in- 
mediately favored conscription (4) found comfort 


in Great Britain's Navy. 


Because the "cash and carry" clause of the Neutral- 


ity Act of 1937 expired in May 1939: (1) the 
United States could not legally aid the Allies (2) 
Germany gained an advantage (3) American merchant 
ships could not steam into European combat zones 
(4) the democracies of Europe could not legally 
buy arms from the United States, 

The Neutrality Act of 1937 was: (1) a reversal of 
Americats traditional policy of upholding the free- 
dom of the seas (2) a failure on the part of the 
United States to uphold neutral rights (3) a sign 
that the United States was prepared to assume its 
world responsibilities (4) an attempt to isolate 
the United States from world affairs. 


“The "safety belt" around the Americas, south of 


Canada was: (1) an attempt to keep the war out of 
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Germany did not enforce her blockade of September 


the Western Hemisphere (2) strictly enforced (3) 
an example of collective Pan-American action (4) an | 
area around the Americas approximately three hundred 
to one thousand miles wide. 

In the debate over the repeal of the arms embargo 

in the Neutrality Act of 1937, the nonintervention- 
ists held: (1) that to repeal the arms embargo would © 
be an unnevtral act (2) that the United States would 


develop huge interests in selling war materials to 


| 
| 
the Allies and be drawn into the conflict (3) the | 


Act upheld America's traditional policy of freedom of 
the seas (4) that the Act was purely domestic legis- 


lation, 


1939 because: (1) she did not have a large enough 


navy (2) Great Britain controlled the seas (3) she 
was interested in submarine raiding on the high seas 
(4) she did not want to antagonize the United States. 


The following countries had colonies in the Caribbean | 


area: (1) Holland (2) Great Britain (3) France (4) 
Belgium. 

In the Destroyer Deal of 1940: (1) Great Britain re- 
ceived fifty overage destroyers (2) the United States 
received bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda (3) the 


United States received rent free sites for bases at 
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six places ranging from the Bahamas to British 
Guiana 

The Lend Lease Act: (1) made it possible to lend 
arms directly to those nations resisting Axis | 
aggression (2) provided for the return or replace- 
ment of these arms when the war was over (3) was 
opposed by the majority of the American people (4) 
was favored by President Roosevelt. 

The United States aided Russia: (1) by unfreezing | 
her credit in the United States (2) by sending her 
Lend Lease aid (3) by flying supplies to Russia 
(4) by making it possible for American ships to 
carry supplies directly to Soviet ports. 


United States troops took over the defense of Ice- 


land in July 1941: (1) against possible Nazi attack 


(2) to relieve Great Britain of the burden (3) the 
result of an executive agreement (4) at the request | 
of the Danish Government. | 
The Atlantic Charter: (1) upheld the freedom of the | 
seas (2) advocated a peace of security (3) advocated 
the dismemberment of Germany (4) advocated the dis- 
memberment of agressor nations. | 
The Atlantic Charter: (1) pledged the signatories 


not to seek territorial or other aggrandizement 
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(2) pledged that there would be no territorial 
changes contrary to the wishes of the people concern- 
ed (3) advocated improved labor standards (4) es- 
tablished international rules of navigation for 
shipping on the North Atlantic. 

The Atlantic Charter: (1) has aims similar to 
Wilson's Fourteen Points (2) drew the United States 
closer to war (3) advocated access of all nations, 
victor and vanquished to the trade and raw materials 
of the world (4) was drawn up by Cordell Hull and 
Winston Churchill. 

The United States decided to convoy Lend Lease goods» 
in July 1941: (1) to make sure the goods got to the | 
Allies (2) to speed the delivery of Lend Lease to 

the Allies (3) so more profit could be made by de- 
livering all the goods without loss (4) because ! 
Germany was stepping up her submarine attacks in 
the Atlantic. 

In his speech to Congress on October 9, 1941, 
President Roosevelt: (1) asked for authority to 
arm American merchant ships (2) sought repeal of ! 
the combat area section of the Neutrality Act (3) 
urged that Naval Reservists man American merchant 
ships (4) urged that the nation uphold the freedom 


of the seas, 
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Japanese—American relations were strained because: 

(1) the United States opposed Japanese expansion and 
aggression in the Far Fast (2) because of the 

great competition of the United States merchant 
marine with that of the Japanese (3) the United 
States sent assistance to the Chinese who were re- 
sisting Japanese aggression (4) the United States 
insisted that the Japanese recognize the Open Door 
Policy. 

The United States retaliated as a result of Japan- 
ese demands on the French Government by: (1) sending 
home the Japanese Ambassador (2) tightening em- 

bargo restrictions against Japan (3) freezing all 
Japanese assets in the United States (4) advancing 
money for the stabilization of Chinese currency. 

The last note of the United States State Department 
to Japan had the following terms: (1) Japan was to | 
withdraw her forces from China and Indo-China (2) 
Japan was to scrap on third of her battleships 

(3) Japan was to lend her support to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government at Chungking (4) the United 


States would unfreeze Japanese assets. 
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As a result of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941: (1) it was difficult 
to get men for duty in the armed services (2) 
isolationism in America was doomed (3) united 
the American people in the face of disaster (4) 
a state of war with Japan was unanimously de- 


clared by Congress on December 8, 1941. 
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6. interventionists 6. 2 Os 
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Unit II- The International Relations of the United 
States During World War II 


I - Overview of the Unit 


The immediate problem of the United States at the out- 
set of 1942 was the achievement of co-ordination with the 
other nations at war with the Axis. This called for prolong- 
ed, and in the case of Russia and France, extremely difficult 
negotiations. The United States at times, as in the case of 
its dealings with the Vichy Government, was forced to use 
as its criteria, military expediency, to achieve its ends. 

The United States in its diplomatic relations with 
Russia had to overcome a mountain of suspicion and distrust, 
but finally this obstacle was surmounted. 

Diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Great Britain proceeded smoothly because of many years of 
mutual understanding. 

The United States in its diplomatic relations with 
eneny states, particularly Italy and Finland, found itself 
confronted by many tortuous problems. 

The diplomatic relations of the United States with its 
Latin-American neighbors during the war were uniformly 
smooth, with the exception of Argentina who all through the 


war presented a threat to Pan-American solidarity. 
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The United States together with the other members of 
the United Nations worked side by side in laying the foun- 
dations of a world peace organization. 

The use of the atomic bomb in ending World War II, 
brought forth seeds of discord among the United Nations that 


today have borne bitter fruit. 
II - Objectives 


A. Appreciations and Understandings 
1. The Declaration of the United Nations signed 
January ai, 1942, was the result of the urgent 
need for immediate co-ordination of the war 
effort by the Allies. 
2. the American and British peoples worked co- 
operatively side by side during the war years. 
. Canada and the United States pursued joint en- 
terprises during the war years with great 
harmony. 

4, The United States sent much financial and 
material assistance to China during the war 
years, 

5. AS a result of years of mutual suspicion between 
the United States and Russia, a long and ar- 


duous road leading to mutual understanding 


10. 


Ly 


had to be traveled by both nations. 

It was necessary because of the prevalence of 
disunity among the Allies, early in the war, 

to hold many conferences to iron out war co- 
ordination problems. 

To attain the co-operation of France, during 
the war years, presented the United States to- 
gether with the other United Nations, with many 
Singularly difficult problems. 

The diplomatic relations of the United States 
7ith the enery nations, Italy and Finland and 
the small Balkan States, presented a confusing 
picture, as those nations not only dropped out 
of the war, but turned against Hitler. 

It was necessary for the United States to exert 
economic and financial pressure on the nevtral 
European nations in order to prevent their aid- 
ing the Axis war machine. 

The relations of the United States with her 
Latin-American neighbors were, save for Argen- 
tind, extremely close during the war, 
Representatives of the United Nations working 
at Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and finally at 
San Francisco, laid the foundations for world 


peace, 
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B. 


C. 


12. The war closed successfully for the United 


Nations, but left a great problem,— the control 
of the atom bomb, which four years later in 


1949 had yet to be solved. 


Attitudes 


1. 


is 


Re 


Admiration of the co-operation of the United 


Nations with each other during World War II. 


, Admiration for the United Nations organization. 


Admiration for the great United States war 
leader, President Roosevelt. 

Admiration for the successful diplomatic ne- 
gotiations of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
Tolerance for the peoples of the defeated Axis 
powers. 

Pride in the contribution of the United States 
in winning the war. 

Respect for the fighting qualities of America's 
Allies. 


Seorn for the Fascist-minded states of the 


world, 


Behavior Patterns 


A habit of reflective thinking on world affairs, 


Interest and work towards upholding the United 


Nations organization as the great hope of 
world peace, 

Reflective thinking on the meaning and impli- 
cations of Democracy. 

A habit of reading the best pooks, magazines 


and pamphlets concerned with world affairs, 


‘The habit of considering the positions taken 


by all nations in world affairs, 

A habit of considering whether or not a nation 
is democratic by noting its actions within 

its own boundaries, | 

A habit of reflective thinking as to the impli- 
cations of world affairs on their own lives. 
Critical thinking concerning the implications 


of the control of the atomic bomb. 
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III - Outline of Content 


A. Declaration of the United Nations 


ie 


On January 1, 1942 at Washington, the represen- 
tatives of twenty six nations at war with the 
Axis signed the Declaration of the United 
Nations. 

The Declaration bound the signatories to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, 

The Declaration ensured the full employment of 
resources against the common enemy. 

It pledged no separate armistice or peace, 
Nations not at war with the Axis were vrivileg- 
ed to sign later, 

The Declaration insured unity for war. 

It provided the nucleus for 4 new world or- 
ganization for peace, 

It was in effect a binding military alliance 
and as such, was a4 Significant departure from 


Americats traditional policy of non-entanglement. 


Bé Relations between the United States and Great Britain 


4 


The presence of considerable American forces 
in British outposts, such as India and Australia, 


combined with the operations of Lend Lease, 


1. 


Re 
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established new relationships and further widen- 
ed horizons. 

The British Isles received enormous shipments 

of Lend Lease supplies. The British Isles also 
were used as advanced bases for training 


American troops. 


Che Canadian and American Relations 


Joint enterprises were pursued with harmony, 
notably the great Alcan Highway to Alaska, and 
the Canol oil project. | 

Canadian industry was meshed with that of the 


United States, 


ioe Chinese-American Relations 


In order to help China against Japan, a half 
billion dollar loan to China was authorized in 
February 1942, 

Two months later an "Aerial Burma Road" (over 
the hump) was established from India to China, 
enabling American fliers to bring to China a 
growing driblet of supplies. 

In order to offset Japanese propaganda charg- 
ing that the Occident was determined to exploit 


and discriminate against the Orient, the State 


= 


i i 


Re 


Department announced that the United States was 
prepared to sign a treaty renouncing its extra- 
territorial and other special privileges in 
China, On January 128 1943, the treaty doing 
away with extra-territoriality was formally 
signed. 

a. It was in effect, a juridical declaration 
of independence ‘for China, and did much to 
remove from her the stigma of semi-colonial 
status, and put her on equal footing with 
the other United Nations. 

On December 17, 1943, an act was passed making 
thousands of Chinese aliens in the United States 
eligible” for citizenship, and permitted one 
hundred and five immigrants to enter tke United 


States annually from China. 


BE. Russia and the United States 


Russia, as her army was driving back the Nazis 
in 1942, was the key to winning the war; also 
the key to the peace, for she was potentially 
the greatest Power of the United Nations. 

Russia was deeply suspicious of her allies, as 


they had in 1918-1920 opposed Bolshevism with 


ole 
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considerable vigor, utilizing both money and 
armed intervention. 

Her allies had been slow to accord official 
recognition to the Soviet Carer ecnee and the 
United States had been the slowest of all the 


major powers. 


‘The Western Powers had rebuffed Russia's pro- 


posals for disarmament and collective security 
in the 19350!s and had not considered her at the 
time of the Munich deal. 

When the Soviets, according to the terms of the 
non-aggression pact of 1939 with Hitler, re- 
occupied former Russian territory in Poland and 
in Che, Baltic States, the United States not only 
refused to recognize these territorial changes, 
but together with the British, extended recog- 
nition to the increasingly anti-Russian Polish 


Government-in-exile in London. 


'When Russia in 1939-1940 sought the acquisition 


of territory in Finland to protect Leningrad, 
the Western Powers, Britain, France and the 
United States vigorously opposed her. 
AftersPeani: Harbor, Stalin was offended by 


America's willingness, even in the name of 


43 
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military expediency, to traffic with Fascist 
elements in France and Italy. 

Stalin was annoyed by Washington's reluctance 
to break relations with Finland long after that 
tiny nation had entered the war against Russia 
and was attacking Leningrad. 

Stalin was dissatisfied with the trickle of 
Lend Lease supplies which America was able, 
during 1942, to ship him via circuitous and 
hazardous routes. 

Stalin was vexed by the refusal of Britain 

and the United States to open a real second 
front in Western Europe until their prepar- 
ations were complete, 

Even after the North African and Italian can- 
paigns were opened, Stalin felt that these op- 
erations engaged so few of the common enemy that 
he refused to recognize them as a real second 
front. 

America was ecually suspicious of Russia because 
in the 1920's and 1950's Moscow had undeniably 
Sponsored vigorous propaganda for worid revol- 
ution through the Communist International. 


Bloody Soviet purges, restriction on personal 


14, 


psi 


liberty, control of the press and especially 
attacks on religion, had aroused deep dis- 
trust of Russia in the United States. 

To the outside world Russia's freeing of Hitler 
in 1939, which eaebiea him to attack the West- 
ern Powers; her assault on Finland and her ab- 
sorption of former Russian territory; all spell- 
ead aggression, 

Suspicions were inflamed after Pearl Harbor by 
the unwillingness of the Soviets to share 
military secrets with her allies, and by her 
practice of unilaterally recognizing or estab-~ 
lishing governments in reconstructed Europe 


that were pleasing or subservient to Moscow. 


Big Diplomacy Among the Allies 


is 


aw 


Because of the prevalence of disunity among 
the Allies, it was necessary to hold confer- 
ences in order to bring about a closer co- 
ordination of the war effort. 
A conference was held June 18-27, 1942 in 
which representatives of Great Britain, the 
United States, China and Russia participated, 
a. Great Britain and the United States 


promised that an attack would be made to 


Sik 


relieve the German pressure on Russia. 


5. On January 14, 1943, President Roosevelt flew 


to recently captured Casablanca, French Morocco, 
and engaged in protracted conversations with 
Churchill and other Allied leaders. 
a, The conferees solemnly agreed at the con- 
ference that the war would be waged until 


the enemy surrendered unconditionally. 


'fmicable relations were gained with the Soviet 


Union by Secretary of State Hull at the Moscow 
Conference, October Tesi, 1943, 

a. The conference broke the log jam of non- 
co-ordination. 

b. It was also pledged at the conference 
that the Powers would establish a new 
world peace organization, and set the 
machinery in motion for the tentative 
Dumbarton Oaks draft and the finel San 


Francisco Charter. 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 


and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek met at 
Cairo, Egypt, in a conference from November 22; 
to November 26, 1943. 


a. Out of this conference came the Declar- 


} 
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ation of Cairo which while disavowing any 
aggressive territorial designs, pledged 

that Japan would be shorn of all the Pacific 
Islands which she had occupied or seized 
since 1914, and that China would be given 
back Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, 

b. Korea was promised her independence in 
due course, 

6. From November 28 to December i 1945, Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Churchill held a four day conference 
at Teheran, Tran. 

a. The conference was primarily of a military 
nature and designed svecifically to co- 
ordinate the Soviet attack on Germany with 
the forthcoming Anglo-American second front 
in France, 

7. From February 4-11, 1945, the Big Three met 
again, this time at Yalta in the Crimea, 

a. Plans were worked out for the final assault 
on Germany, and for the occupation, punish- 


ment and control of the beaten foe, 


b. A formula was worked out for Big Power 
voting in the forthcoming world organiza- 


tion. 
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G. 


ec. It was announced that a conference would 
meet at San Francisco in April 1945 for 
the purpose of whipping the new world 
. charter into final form. 
ad. The conference was a further step in Allied 


co-operation with Russia, 


Co-operation with France 


1. 


a 


Co-operation with France presented the Vestern 
Allies with many delicate problems, 

The large Northern and Western parts of France 
occupied ay Hitler in 1940 was clearly enemy 
territory. 

The Vichy Government under Petain in Southern 
France was collaborationist in nature, 

Outside France, a determined band of French 
patriots led by General Charles de Gaulle, 
maintained their headquarters in Rendon, defy- 
ing the collaborationist government at Vichy. 
It was necessary for the United States to main- 
tain official diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy Government because an official severance 
of relations would have meant the withdrawal 


of all American diplomatic and consular agents 
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Bie 


I. 


from France and her colonies, particularly 
North Africa, where the undercover work of 
American representatives was of indispensable 


importance in preparing the path for invasion. 


6. The Allied surprise assault on French North 


Africa, November 7, 1942 enabled the United 
States to reveal that its trafficking with 


Vichy had been primarily for military reasons. 


Diplomatic Relations with Enemy States 


aan 


After the Allied invasion of Sicily in July 
1943, Italian resistance wilted rapidly. 


Mussolini was deposed and a new government 
under Marshal Badoglio came to terms with the 


Allies, 


In 1944, Italy declared war on Hitler and was 


accepted by the Allies as a co-belligerent. 


Finland, who in partnership with Hitler was 


attacking Leningrad, was the object of great 


pressure from the tmited States for two and a 


half years to persuade her to terminate her 


part in the war, but to no avail. 


Diplomatic Relations with Neutral States 


1, There were six European nations that preserv- 
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ed a precarious neutrality throughout all, or 
virtually all of the conflict, namely Eire, 
Sweden, Turkey, {which joined the Allies at 

the very end} Spain, Portugal and Switzerland. 
Upon all of these countries the United States 
exerted pressure, acting alone or with its 
allies to induce them to limit their assis- 
tance to the Axis, and in pursuing this policy, 
America revived and strengthened such potent 
persuaders as the blacklist, export control and 


the rationing agreement. 


Jie Diplomatic Relations with Latin-America 


aL. 


The devastating attack at Pearl Harbor aroused 
the Latin-American countries, as they had 
signed the Havana Declaration of 1940 which 
stated that an attack on one Latin-American 
Republic was an attack on all of the American 
Republics. 

Most of the Republics promptly severed rela- 
tions with the Axis or declared war, and even 
such laggards as Chile and Argentina, extended 
unneutral privileges to their belligerent 


sisters. 
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It was significant that those nations which 
acted most vigorously were in or near the 


Caribbean area where the influence of the 


United States was strong, and where its Navy 
could most easily provide defense, 

From January 15-28, 1942, the third meeting of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs assembled at 
Rio de Janeiro and unanimously adopted a con- 
promise which preserved the Pan-American front, 
and struck a blow at the Axis propagandists 
who had counted on disunity. 

Argentina stood alone throughout 1945 as the 
only American Republic to dishonor its vote at 
Rio, and refuse to break relations with the Axis. 
Fearing reprisals from the Allies, Argentina 
belatedly broke relations with Japan and 
Germany on January 26, 1944, 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace met from February 21 to March 8, 
1945, in historic Chapultepec Castle, Mexico 


City, and adopted what is now known as the Act 


of Chapultepec, which in effect made all the 
American Republics co-guardians of the Monroe 


Doctrine, even against an American aggressor. 
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8, Argentina at last declared war on Japan and 


Germany and adhered to the Act of Ghapultepec. 


Pre-Postwar Planning 

1, On November Bi 1943, Congress passed a proposal 
committing the United States in broad terms to 
a future organization for peace. 

2. Another forward move was taken when at the 
invitation of Secretary null, a bi-partisan 
committee of eight was created in the Senate 
during April 1944 to consult with the State 
Department and the President on matters of 


foreign policy. 


Foundations Stones for Peace 
1. With the object of insuring greater world 
financial stability, the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference met at Bretton 
Hoods, New Hampshire, from July 1-22, 1944, 

a, It was planned to build up an internation- 
al loan fund which would help stabilize 
national currencies in terms of gold, and 
facilitate payments across international 
boundaries, 


b. It was further planned that a world bank 
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capitalized at nine billion, one hundred 


million dollars would provide loans to 
needy nations primarily for reconstruction 
and economic development, 
From August 21 to October 7, 1944 at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, representatives of the Big 
Four (United States, Britain, Russia and China), 
labored earnestly on a tentative draft of a 
new world charter which would provide an inter- 
national police force to discipline disturbers 
of world peace, 
At San Francisco on April 25, 1945, the forty 
six United Nations gathered together to work 
out the United Nations Charter. 
After two months of heated discussion, a United 
Nations Charter was finally approved, and mach- 
inery was blueprinted for an organization which, 
if supported by men of good will, and amended 
to meet changing conditions, held promise of 
mitigating the age-old curse of war. 
Congress approved the United Nations Charter 
on July 28, 1945, thereby being the first 


nation to take final action. 


Atomic Peace 


President Truman, Prime Minister Atlee and 
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Marshal Stalin met at a seventeen day confer- 
ence in Potsdam, Germany, July 17 to August 
2, 1945, 
a. A surrender ultimatum was sent to Japan. 
b. A blueprint was drawn up for the control 
of Germany, and for settlement of numer- 
ous European problems. 
Japan failed to respond to the Potsdam surren- 
der ultimatum and on August 6, 1945, an 
American plane dropved a single atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima, Japan, which virtually wiped out 
the city. 
On August 8, 1945, Russia declared war on 
Japan and began a lightning advance into Man- 
churia and Korea, 
Japan still failed to make peace overtures, 
and on August 8, 1945, an American plane 
dropped a second atomic bomb on Nagasaki, Japan, 


and the next day Tokyo sued for peace, 


' On September 2, 1945, the final terms of Japan- 


ese surrender were signed in Tokyo Bay on board 


the United States battleship Missouri. 


The war ended leaving the overshadowing problem 


of the atomic bomb. The nations of the world 
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would have to work together or atomize their 


civilization off the face of the earth, 
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IV - Questions 


A. Students will choose twenty questions which they con- 
sider the most important and place answers in a notebook. 
lL. What were the terms of the Declaration of the United 

Nations? 
2, What was the significance of the Declaration of 
the United Nations? 
S. What was the main supply route from India to China? 
4, What was the significance of the treaty of January 
11, 1943, signed between the United States and China? 
5. What reasons did Russia have to be suspicious of 
the United States ? 
6. What reasons did the United States have to be sus- 
picious of Russia? 
7, What was the significance of the Casablanca Confer- 
ence, January 14-24, 1943? 
8, What was the importance of the Moscow Conference? 
9, What was the significance of the conference at 
Cairo, Egypt, November 22-26, 1943? 
10. What was the significance of the conference at 
Teheran, Iran, November 28 to December 1, 19435? 
| ll. What was the significance of the Yalta Conference 
from February 4-11, 1945? 
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What methods did the United States use to exert 
pressure on neutral European countries to induce 
them to limit their assistance to the Axis? 

What is the significance of the fact that American 
nations which acted most vigorously against the 
Axis were in or near the Caribbean area? 

What reasons did Argentina have for refusing to 
break offher relations with the Axis? 


What was the significance of the Act of Chapultepec? 


'What was the significance of the Bretton Woods Con- 


ference, July 1-22, 1944? 

What was the significance of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, August 21 to October 7, 1944? 

What was the significance of the San Francisco 
Conference, April 25 to Jume 26, 1945? 

What was the significance of the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, July 17, to August 2, 1945? 

Why was it necessary for the United States to use 
the atomic bomb? 

Why is control of the atom bomb necessary? Explain 
your answer. 

What is meant by an executive agreement? 

Where is the Alcan Highway located, and what is 


its purpose? 
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Why was it necessary to send supplies to China 


via the Burma Road? 

What is meant by the term "over the hump"? 

What move did the United States make towards non- 

discrimination of Asiatic nationalities on Decem- 

per 17 19452 

What does Bolshevism mean? 

What is meant by the term "preclusive purchasing"? 
Where is Casablanca? 


What is the Communist International? 
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Pupils will participate in at least ten of these 


activities, 
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V - Activities 


Have a committee report on the Declaration of the 
United Nations, January 1, 1942. 
Have a panel discussion on British-American rela- 
tions during World War ITI. 
Draw a cartoon depicting Allied disunity in 1942. 
Have a group report on the merits of the Alcan 
Highway. 

Have a group report on the mertts of the Canol project. 
Have a committee pretending to be Chinese officials 
report on Chinese-American relations during 1942, 
Have a group of pupils pretending to be members of 
the Politburo in Russia discuss their suspicions of 
the United States in 1942. 
Have a committee report on the Casablanca Conference, 
January 14-24, 1943, 
Have groups of pupils pretend to be Cordell Hull and 
his aides, Anthony Eden and his aides, and Molotov 
and his aides, discuss the co-ordination of the war 
effort at the Moscow Conference, October 19-31, 1943. 
Give a sketch in which President Roosevelt, Winston 


Churchill, General Chiang Kai-shek and his wife, 
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discuss Chinese problems at the Cairo Conference, 
November 22-26, 1943. 

Give a committee report on the Teheran Conference, 
November 28 to December 1, 1943. 

Have three pupils representing Roosevelt, Chur- 
chill and Stalin, dramatize the Yalta Conference 
of February 4-ll, 1945, 

Have a panel discussion of the United States re- 
lations with France during World War II. 

Give a dramatic sketch in which the Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States complains to Secre- 


tary of State Hull that the United States has not 


declared war on Finland, The pupil impersonating 


Hull should attempt to justify the United States 
position. 

Have a panel discussion on how the United States 
exerted pressure on the neutral nations of Europe 
to prevent their aiding the Axis. 

Have a committee report on the activities of the 
Latin-American countries in aiding the Allied war 
effort during World War II. 

Have a group of pupils representing Argentine 
officials defend the position of Argentina during 


World War II,’ - 
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Have a committee trace the birth and growth of the 
United Nations organization and make a report. 
Have a group pretending to be British Ministers re- 
porting on American co-operation with Britain dur- 
ing World War ITI. 

Have a group pretending to be members of the 
Canadian Parliament report on Canadian-American 
co-operation during World War II. 

As an army officer in China, report to Washington 
on the problems of getting supplies to China. 
Construct a model of a Liberty ship, the "marine 
workhorse" of the United States. 

Have a group of pupils representing Russian 
officials complain that they are not getting Lend 
Lease supplies fast enough, and have another group 
pretending to be Lend Lease officials point out 
the problems of getting supplies to Russia. 

Write a report on the conference which you consider 
to have been the most important one held during 
World War II. 

Write a brief report on the activities of General 


Chiang Kai-shek during World War ITI. 


'Have a panel discussion on the activities of 


President Roosevelt in insuring closer co-operation 
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of the United Nations during World War II. 

27, As e group of Latin-American Ministers discuss 
whether or not the United States shared the 
Monroe Doctrine with its Latin-American neigh- 
bors during World War II. 

28. Have a mock trial in which the United States, 


before a world court, has to defend its action 


of dropping the atom bomb on Japan. 
29, Read and report on the book Hiroshima. 


30. Read and report on the book No Place to Hide. 
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Objective Tests 
Unit II 

Part I 

Fill in the correct reply to the following statements. 
1. The wartime head of the Lend Lease Program 

was 
2. The leader of the Fighting French was 
&. Relations of the United States with her 
| Latin-American neighbors were extremely close 
| except for 
4, China's wartime leader was 
5. The man most responsible for the success of 

the Moscow Conference of October 1943 
was 
6. The head of the Vichy France Govern- 

ment was 
7, The head of the Provisional Italian 
| Government in 1943 was 

8, The Latin-American nations who acted most 

vigorously against the Axis were near 
9. The third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs in January 1942 adopted a compromise 


which preserved 
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13,! 


14, 


he 


16. 


a 


18. 


~The Act of Chapultepec of March 1945 made 


all the American Republics co-guardians of 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference, August to 
October 1944, drew up a tentative draft 
for 

The first city upon which an atom bomb 

was dropped was 

The route flown by American planes bringing 
supplies from India to China was known 

as 

It was necessary for the Allies to hold 
conferences during the war in order to 
Stalin was very urgent from 1942 on, in 
calling for 

The wartime leaders of the United States 
Great Britain and China met together for 
the first time at 

The United States continued diplomatic 
relations with the Vichy France Government 
for reasons of 

The first great assault by the United States 
on the Axis Powers began with the landings 
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19. Russia's Foreign Minister during the war 


was 


20. A surrender ultimatum directed to Japan was 


drafted at 


Part II 


In the blank,place the number of the item which best 


completes the statement. 


1. It was necessary for the Allies to hold 


conferences from 1942 on 


i. 


or 


4, 


To check on the activities of the 
Axis Powers 

To make sure that each Allied nation 
was doing its part 

To co-ordinate their war efforts 


To agree on a common currency 


~The United States delayed declaring war 


Finland 


To please Stalin 


~ Because the United States needed Finland's 


merchant marine 


She admired debt paying Finland 


‘Because the United States needed 


Finland's exports 


3. Argentina delayed declaring war on the 
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Axis Powers 
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3. 


Because she was afraid of Japan 
She was Fascist minded herself 
She would lose her great meat export 


trade with Great Britain 


Because she was afraid she would be 


attacked by Peru 


Great Britain and the United States enjoyed 


unusually close relations during the war 


sie 
as 


4. 


Because they faced a common foe 
Because Great Britain was able to build 
many ships for American merchant marine 


use 


' Because the British sent many troops to 


aid the United States in the Pacific 
Because the United States was a great 


market for Britain's coal output 


The Yalta Conference of February 4-li, 1945 


Ls 


oe 


Took place in Iran 

Worked out plans for the final assault 
on Japan 

Worked out plans for the final assault 


on Germany 


Was the first time that President 


Truman met Marshal Stalin 
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6. The United States exerted pressure on neutral 


7, The Bretton Woods Conference of July 1-22, 


8, Marshal Stalin strongly advocated a Second 


states to curb their assistance to the Axis 


1. By garrisoning troops in them 
2. By blockading their ports 

3. Threatening to bomb them 

4, By the use of the blacklist 


1944 


1, Advocated the dollar as the common world 


currency 
2. Advocated the shilling as the common 
world currency 


3. Advocated the creation of a world bank 


4, Advocated that all the countries of the 


world go on the gold standard 


Front 

1. So Russia could attack Japan 

2. So Russia could withdraw from the war 

3. So Russia could make a separate peace 
with Germany 


4,.To relieve German pressure on Russia 


The United States continued to deal with 


the collaborationist Vichy Government 


1, Because the United States did not want 
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to lose trade benefits from France 

2. Because the United States Government 
greatly admired Marshal Petain 

3. To antagonize Stalin 

4, Because of military expediency 

The Conference at Cairo, Egypt, November 22- 

26, 1943 

1. Was the first time the head of the 
Chinese State had taken part in a confer- 


ence with Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 


2. Settled on a plan of joint Allied trustee- 


Ship of Egypt 

5. Promised Korea her independence in due 
time 

4, Advocated that Shanghai be made a free 
port 

The Conference at Yalta, February 4-11, 1945 

1. Brought together Roosevelt, Atlee and 
Stalin for the first time 

2. Co-ordinated the efforts of the Russian 
Fleet with that of the British Fleet 

5. Was a backward step in Russian relations 

4, Worked out a formula for Big Power voting 


in the forthcoming world organization 
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12. Italian resistance wilted rapidly after 
July 1943 
1. Due to Mayor La Guardiats impassioned 
radio plea to the Italian people 
2. Due to the Allied invasion of Sicily 
5. Because Mussolini wanted to embarrass 
Hitler 
4, Because Italy had run low on manpower 
13. Argentina resented the United States during 
World War ITI 
1. Because the United States was a great 
competitor of Argentina in the steel in- 
dustry 
2. Because of the United States quarantine 
of Argentine meat 
5. Because the United States had blockaded 


her ports 


4, Because she thought that the United States 


was Fascist minded 
14, Lend Lease supplies were slow in reaching 
Russia 
1. Because the United States was slow in 
sending them 


2. The United States could not manufacture 
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the goods fast enough 
3. Because of the hazardous routes the 
supplies had to travel to reach Russia 
4, It was difficult for the United States 
to find men to man its merchant vessels 
which carried supplies to Russia 
The United States did not open a Second 
Front in Europe immediately 


1. Because she hoped Germany would beat 


Russia, and a Second Front would be 
needless 

&£. Because she wanted time to prepare 
adequately for a Second Front 

5. Because of lack of manpower 


4, The war in the Pacific was much more 


important 


The San Francisco Conference of April 1945 


1. Advocated the trial of Hirohito as a | 
war criminal 

2. Was called to work out a United Nations 
Charter 

5. Was called to work out plans for a final | 


assault on Japan 


4, Was called to work out a blueprint for 
a world bank 
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The atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 

on August 6, 1945 

1. Because the people of Hiroshima had been 
particularly brutal to American prisoners 
of war 

2. Because the United States wanted to show 
the world her might 

3. To save loss of many American lives which 
would be lost in an invasion 

4, To frighten Russia 

The attitude of the American people towards 

the United Nations organization in 1945 

1, Was indifferent 

2. Was one of disgust 

Oo. Was a hopeful one 

4, Was totally against it 

The United States improved her relations 

with China in 1943 

1. By importing thousands of Chinese 

2. By making thousands of Chinese aliens 
in the United States eligible for 
citizenship 

3. By purchasing China's rice surplus 

4, By lending China old but serviceable 


warships 
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20. The Act of Chapultepec in 1945 


1. 


Provided for a joint declaration of 
war by all nations of the Western 


Hemisphere, should one be attacked 


Established free trade in the Western 


Hemisphere 
Multilateralized the Monree Doctrine 


- Advocated that governments established 


by revolution in the Western Hemisphere 
should not be accorded official recog- 


nition. 
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Part III 
In the parenthesis, place the number of the incorrect 
answer, 

( ) 1. Among the problems facing the United States after 
Pearl Harbor was: (1) the co-ordination of her war 
effort with that of the Allies (2) raising and 
equipping an expeditionary force (3) the construe- 
tion of a large merchant marine (4) the outlawing 
of the Communist Party. 

The Declaration of the United Nations of January l, 
1942: (1) was signed by representatives of twenty 
six nations at war with the Axis (2) pledged no 
separate armistice or peace (3) insured Allied 
unity for war (4) was an outline of Allied invasion 
plans for Europe. 

The Declaration of the United Nations of January 1, 
1942: (1) was stoutly opposed by Russia (2) provided 
the nucleus for a new world organization (3) ensured 
the full employment of resources against the common 
enemy (4) bound the signatories to the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

General Charles de Gaulle: (1) was head of the 
Fighting French (2) spearheaded the Allied attack on 


Casablanca (3) did not support the Vichy Government 
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(4) was head of the French Provisional Government 
in 1944, 

( ) 5. In World War II Argentina would not co-operate with 
the United States: (1) because she thought she 
Should be the leader of the South American countries 
(2) she was afraid Brazil would become a powerful 
rival of hers through United States Lend Lease aid 
(3) pecause she resented the United States tariff 
on her wheat (4) because the United States would 
not recognize her revolutionary government. 

( ) 6. At the Bretton Woods Conference: (1) it was planned 
to build up an international steel cartel (2) it was 
planned to build up an international loan fund (3) 

a world bank was planned (4) was held in New Hamp- 
shire from July 1-22, 1944. 

( ) 7. The Act of Chapultepec: (1) was aimed specifically 
at Argentina (2) was drawn up at the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace in Mexico 
City (3) was strongly opposed by Brazil (4) made all 
the American Republics co-guardians of the Monroe 
Doctrine even against an American aggressor. 

( ) 8. The United States exerted pressure on neutral 
nations to induce them to limit their assistance to 


the Axis: (1) by using the blacklist (2) by threat- 
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ening armed invasion (3) by the use of export 


control (4) by the use of a rationing agreement. 


( ) 9. When the United States was attacked at Pearl 


Harbor: (1) most of the Latin-American Republics 
promptly severed relations with the Axis (2) Chile 
and Argentina extended unneutral privileges to their 
belligerent sisters (3) Mexico immediately declared 
herself to be a neutral nation (4) the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere for the most part stood 
solidly behind the United States. 

( ) 10. At the Yalta Conference: (1) plans were worked out 
for the final assault on Japan (2) plans were worked 
out for the final assault on Germany (3) a formula 
was worked out for Big Power voting in the forth- 
coming world organization (4) it was announced that 
a conference would meet at San Francisco in April 
1945 to ship the new world charter into shape. 

( ) 11. The Teheran Conference of November 28 to December 
1, 1943: was primarily of a military nature (2) 
developed a split between the United States and 
Russia (3) was the first time Stalin consented to 
meet as one of the Big Three (4) cleared the air 
of misunderstanding, 


( ) 12, The Declaration of Cairo, November 22-24, 1943: 
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(1) came out of a conference between Chiang Kai- 
shek, Cordell Hull and Winston Churchill (2) promis- 
ed Korea her independence (3) bolstered the morale | 
of the Chinese (4) pledged that Japan would have 
all the Pacific Islands which she had occupied or | 
seized since 1914, taken from her. 


( ) 13. The Moscow Conference of October 19-31, 1943: (1) 


pledged that the Allied Powers would establish a 

new world peace organization (2) set the machinery 

in motion for the tentative Dumbarton Oaks draft | 
and the final San Francisco Charter (3) broke the log 
jam of non-co-ordination of the rest of the Allies 
with Russia (4) was a personal triumph for 
President Roosevelt, 

( ) 14. The Casablanca Conference: (1) was held at Spanish 
Morocco (2) was attended by President Roosevelt 


and Prime Minister Churchill (3) pledged that the 


war would be waged until the enemy surrendered un- 


conditionally (4) was the first of the great over- 


seas conferences in which President Roosevelt took 
part. 

( ) 15. Relations between the United States and Great 
Britain were unusually close: (1) because of years 


of mutual understanding (2) the presence of con- | 
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siderable American forces in British outposts (3) 
the Navy of the United States protected Great 
Britain from Nazi invasion (4) because the British 
Isles received enormous shipments of Lend Lease 
supplies. 

Russia was suspicions of the United States in 

1942: (1) because the United States had opposed 
Bolshevism in 1917-1918 with money and armed forces 
(2) the United States had been the slowest of the 
major Powers to accord official recognition to the 
Soviet Government (3) because after Pearl Harbor 
Stalin was offended by America's willingness to 
traffic, in the name of military expediency with 
Fascist elements in France and Italy (4) because 
the United States Navy held maneuvers off Murmansk, 
The United States was suspicious of Russia: (1) be- 
cause in the 1920!s and 1930's Moscow had sponsored 
vigorous propaganda for world revolution (2) be- 
cause of bloody Soviet purges and attacks on re- 
ligion (3) because the Russian Fleet was a menace 
to Pacific security (4) because of the Russian 
Government's restriction on personal liberty. 
Stalin complained after Pearl Harbor: (1) of the 


failure of the United States to break off relations 
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with Finland (2) of the trickle of Lend Lease sup- 
plies which America was sending him in 1942 (3) 
because the United States and Great Britain did not 
immediately open a Second Front in Europe (4) of 
American's relations with Brazil. 

( ) 19. At the Potsdam Conference of July 17, 1945: (1) 
a surrender ultimatum was drawn up and sent to Japan 
(2) a blueprint was drawn up for the control of 
Germany (3) an international police force was set 
up (4) President Truman and Marshal Stalin met for 
the first time. 

( ) 20. The United States used the atom bomb on Japan: (1) 
to frighten the rest of the world, particularly 
Russia (2) to end the war (3) to save American 
lives which would have been lost in an invasion of 
Japan (4) because she was convinced that the use of 


the bomb would prevent a long war. 
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APPENDIX - B 
TEACHING AIDS - MOTION PICTURES 


Listed below are the titles of motion pictures that 


might be used in connection with the two units. 


1. 


Germany Surrenders, Official Films 1945. 
16mm - sound or silent - 11 minutes - black and white 
sale: sound $17.50: silent $8.75. Official Films 
Incorporated, 25 West 45th Street, New York, 19. 
Japan's Surrender, Castle Films. 
lémm - sound or silent - 10 minutes - black and 
white - sale: sound $17.50: silent $8.75. Castle 
Films Division, United World Films, Incorporated, 
445 Park Avenue, New York, 22. 
Now The Peace, Brandon Films, 1945. 
16mm - sound ~- 20 minutes - black and white - sale; 
$50.00: rent $2.50. Brandon Films, Incorporated, 
1900 Broadway, New York, 19. 
Pattern For Peace - Charter of the United Nations, 
British Information Service, 1948, 
16mm - sound - 15 minutes - black and white - sale: 
$37.50; rent $2.00. British Information Service, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20. 
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D. The People's Charter, Nu-Art, 1947. 
16mm - sound - 17 minutes - black and white - sale; 
$37.50: rent $3.00. Nu-Art Films, Incorporated, 


145 West 45th Street, New York, 19. 
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